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FEELING AND CONCEPTION 


HE attempt to identify feeling with the generic element of con- 

sciousness must involve the comparison of feeling to concep- 
tion. Let us first compare the function of conception with the func- 
tion of feeling, and after that the content of conception with feeling 
as content. ‘‘Conception is,’’ in Angell’s words, ‘‘that mental 
operation by means of which we bring together the common points 
of our, various experiences and mentally consolidate them into ideas; 
ideas which we are then able to use as symbols, or representatives, 
of these manifold items.’’? The importance of this consolidating 
function can scarcely be overestimated. In the work of memory it 
delivers us from total recall, and in the work of the practical imag- 
ination it keeps us from the equal peril of total anticipation. It is 
the negative side of the conscious economy, the side of simplification 
and retrenchment—in the Hegelian terminology the antithetical, 
abstract, reflective moment of thought. The result of the summar- 
izing of experience is the possibility of packing into present con- 
sciousness the symbols or representatives of a great deal of past 
experience. The past and the future live and are present only 
vicariously in conception, and conversely a concept has meaning or. 
value only as it stands for something which is absent. A concept is 
essentially a substitute. 

This representative function may also be called the principle of 
unity and continuity. In the daily practice of living there are end- 
less illustrations of the abstract idea accomplishing our transitions. 
The concept ‘dinner’ makes the fruits and meats and vegetables on 
our tables into a significant unity. The conception of myself as 
patriotic gets me out on Memorial Day; the concept ‘me a citizen’ 
would take me to the polls, but ‘me a woman’ must keep me away. 
We can not get from one moment of our lives to another without 

*See my previous paper on the ‘ Relation of Feeling to Discrimination,’ this 


JOURNAL, Vol. II., No. 23, p. 617. 
** Psychology,’ Chap. X., p. 208. 
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.these conceptual hints. In logical terms the office of the concept 
may be described as follows: The syllogism unites a major and minor 
term by a mean or middle term. This mediating concept is, properly, 
the real universal in the syllogism, the other two being particulars. 
In any single inference the real conclusion is the discovery of the 
middle term, and this, therefore, is the true predicate or major term, 
the other two being minors. Every syllogism which distinguishes 
between the extent of its subject and predicate seems to me to involve 
a double deduction, to be no longer the expression of a simple infer- 
ence; for if the predicate is understood as greater than the subject, 
then 


M—P=P>M 
S—M=M>S 
B—P=P>8 





that is, we have not only the conclusion that S and P have a common 
bond, but also that P is greater than S. Syllogisms which end with 
E and I propositions have the purer form because here subject and 
predicate are interchangeable. I, for one, can not see in the syllogism 
anything beyond the principle that things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other, and certainly in this principle the major predi- 
cate or universal is the concept which stands for ‘the same thing.’ 


In the third place, the function of the concept is to effect valua- 
tion. It is the standard unit of mental measurements, or common 
denominator of the mind’s contents. We can not estimate the rela- 
tive worth of two things without a mediating concept. I can not 
intelligibly estimate dogs by diamonds until I have a unit. Such a 
unit would be the concept of ‘size,’ and I can readily compare the 
size of the two. Another unit would be the concept ‘transparency,’ 
but no statement of value can be made until they are both mustered 
up before the same concept. 

The following questions must now be asked about the function 
of feeling; do we commonly recognize it also as a symbol of past 
experience? does it give unity and continuity to our thought, and 
is it in any sense a measure of value? In the emotions of con- 
science and the emotions of taste do we not find our whole past 
training in morals and in art-appreciation symbolized? Taste and 
conscience are the residuum of many esthetic and ethical judgments. 
Then, too, if we see a person betray emotion on any subject do we 
not immediately take it as a sign of past interest, thought or ex- 
perience in that subject? As for recognizing in feeling a unifying 
agency, nothing could be commoner than the assumption of passion 
as a universal explanation. Anger, jealousy, fear and love are 
popularly called reasons and treated as subjective ultimates. How 
many of Balzac’s novels have for their plot the portrayal of a single 
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passion? It is feeling which absorbs the several situations into a 
unity. Finally, it appears hardly to admit of question that feeling 
is recognized as a measure and index of value. If we doubt how 
much a person really values a certain thing, what could be more 
convincing than the amount of pain which he would endure for 
it? The sacrifice of pleasure or the acceptance of pain is proof, 
even to the most cynical, of the estimation in which we hold our 
object. We may, then, answer our questions in the affirmative, the 
offices which we ascribed to conception are also the functions of 
feeling. 

The next point is the consideration of the concept as a content 
of present consciousness. By this we mean the concept at its face 
value, as it looks or sounds or tastes. In other words, what is the 
imagery of it? The images of perception and conception have the 
same souree—we have no special sense-organ which we reserve for 
conceptual imagery and the result of this is that the kind of image 
which at one time is perceptual may at another be conceptual, and 
conversely. Thus the quality yellow may be a perception for me, 
or it may be the image of a class of which reddish-yellow and 
greenish-yellow are the particular members. I do not at all under- 
stand James’s words that ‘round square,’ ‘black-white-thing’ are 
absolutely definite conceptions; it is a mere accident, as far as con- 
ception goes, that they happen to stand for things which nature 
never lets us sensibly perceive.* Just the opposite seems to me to 
be true; for nature appears willing to let us perceive a great many 
contradictory things which we afterwards correct and harmonize by 
conception. A color may look to me a reddish-yellow and a greenish- 
yellow at the same instant, but I must conceive that it is pure yellow. 

The imagery of the concept tends, on the whole, towards sim- 
plicity and the blurring and blotting out of detail. If I am perceiv- 
ing some physical object—a pencil—without being immediately con- 
cerned about any other pencil, my tendency is to get as much of 
it as possible and through more than one sense. I look it over and 
over and handle it. But if I fix upon this pencil as a symbol of 
all others my tendency is to withdraw from an examination of it 
and not to touch it. I feel a conscientious restraint, and the result 
is an impoverished image. Unlike the perceptual image, the con- 
cept does not claim our attention. Whether or not they attain it, 
certainly many persons in their thinking strive for the generic image. 
What they seem to be after is an imitative or graphic symbol of the 
intension of the concept. To illustrate, we may have several lines 
connecting the same two points. The lines have peculiarities, but 
they are all subsumed under the concept of a line between these 


** Psychology,’ Vol. I., p. 463. 
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points. We might consider a straight line as the simplest index 
of direction, the generic image for all. At any rate, it would be 
the least particular of all in the sense of having less variation. In 
so far as we do attain to impartial or non-committal imagery we 
find the spectacular display varying inversely with the degree of 
generalization; the more abstruse the thought, the more sober the 
mental panorama. Now the commonest terms in our mental 
imagery are sensations from the motor apparatus. Not only have 
we always with us some consciousness of neck, head, chest or ab- 
dominal muscles, some pulse or respiration throbs, but vision, hear- 
ing, smell, taste and touch all unite in having a muscular accompani- 
ment to their imagery. From this it follows that the more abstract 
our concept the more properly would its image be some modification 
of the familiar motor experience. As a matter of fact we find the 
concept of self—that supreme genus of introspection—analyzed by 
James into just this experience: ‘‘ The ‘ Self of selves,’ when care- 
fully examined, is found to consist mainly of the collection of these 
peculiar motions in the head or between the head and throat.’’+ 
Whatever -we decide about generic imagery or the actual content of 
the conceptual image, this much is certain that as a concept becomes 
more and more universal, its image becomes more purely symbolical. 
The number of qualities for which it stands becomes less, or the 
connotation more attenuated. Its structure becomes a matter of 
indifference, and in effect, at least, homogeneous. 

Our final inquiry is the comparison of the concept with the con- 
tent of emotion. In emotion the greater the functional extent the 
less is the specific connotation or intent. Suppose I wish to dis- 
tinguish two shades of blue, my anticipatory feeling has a very par- 
ticular content; my cues are the eye-movements of glancing back 
and forth, together with several imagined shades of blue. Suppose 
I wish to give a piece of meat to a dog, the cue to this action or the 
content of my feelings is the visual image of meat and dog and the 
muscle imagery from arm and hand. In both instances the situa- 
tion and the emotions are relatively special and superficial. Let 
us contrast with them the case of some of the grosser and more 
profound emotions, hate, love, ennui. 

In the emotion of anger—which is nothing but sudden hate 
—the common intent which is present in all the varieties from 
righteous wrath to personal pique is destruction, opposition or re- 
sistance. Every muscle becomes rigid and the whole body hardened. 
The origin of the intense feeling is the difficulty we find in making 
to some stimulus an appropriate response. The man who, when 
angry, always responds promptly with a blow is more serene within 


** Psychology,’ Vol. I., ch. 10, p. 301. 
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than the one who defers his reaction in the hope of finding a more 
crushing response. If some one publishes a libel about me, what 
am I to do—explode at the person who tells me of it, tear up the 
paper, break the furniture? Shall I hunt up the offender and hit 
him? Shall I go to my lawyer and sue him? Shall I wait for a 
chance to injure him in business or with his friends? Every sug- 
gestion gives temporary relief, because it seems to offer specific 
imagery which means a definite direction of discharge; but as one 
thing after another turns out inadequate, I seem repulsed in all 
directions, and feel reduced to a helpless irate pulp. Finally I 
take up again the different suggestions and hammer out some plan 
of retaliation. Feeling is strongest in this instance at the moment 
when every ordinary attempt at reaction has failed, when we have 
no proper imagery and can only feel ourselves a mass of inner ex- 
citement. This, then, is a moment of highly generalized conscious- 
ness; we feel, we intend, we conceive only opposition in general, 
with no consciousness of what species of opposition. We feel op- 
posed in every possible way at once, but not in any particular way, 
that is, our emotion is wide in extension (though it is intense in the 
sense of being violent), but it is poor in connotation or real intension. 

Similarly in the emotion of love we find a highly generalized 
excitement; only, instead of a whole organism in a passion of re- 
sistance we find it in a passion of compliance. The lover, whether 
his feeling be for an individual or for a world, must insist on serving 
in one way if he can not in another. His feeling is sharpest at the 
moment when he is most impotent, when all special attempts to do 
something acceptable are reduced to the feeling of effort in general 
—a feeling rich in extension but poor in content. 

If it is true that the grosser emotions tend to stir up the organism 
as a whole while precluding at the first any special response, it looks 
as if these emotions must approximate one another in their content, 
and this, I believe, is exactly what they do. In every strong emotion 
there is muscular tension, visceral disturbance, and agitation in the 
breathing and pulse-beat. Trembling accompanies anger, fear, love, 
embarrassment and all profound feeling. We frequently hear that 
it is harder to arouse passion in the first place than to transform 
one passion into another. Perhaps the most generic of all emotions 
is the feeling of ennui. This feeling, very far from being mere 
languor or fatigue, may be profound to the point of paroxysm. It 
is a passionate longing for an interest of some kind, for anything 
at all. Imagination here fails utterly to suggest any welcome ob- 
ject, and we are driven to the poignant want of an object in general. 
Consciousness could not well be more completely homogeneous and 
subjective, and here we come to the mortifying admission that the 
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emotion of ennui is identical with our supreme concept—the pure 
consciousness of self. 

Feeling and cenception are the same in function and in content, 
and this aspect of consciousness stands for unity and simplicity, as 
against the perceptual aspect with its variety and complexity. I am 
aware that there is no arguing about ultimates, and all I have 
hoped to do is to point out the intimacy of the way in which feeling 
influences thought. 


Kate GorDON. 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 





MENTAL ELEMENTS OF DREAMS 


N connection with the study of dreams in an introductory course 
in psychology, fifty-five students (all women) were asked to 
recall and record their dreams on six successive mornings. They 
were requested to jot down the dreams as soon as possible after 
awakening; and they were urged to be frank and explicit in record- 
ing details. The students were assured that only the instructor 
would see the papers written for him and that all papers would 
be destroyed as soon as he had read and tabulated the results. Two 
facts were emphasized: (1) that it was desirable to know the nature 
of the imagery of the dreams (and the distinction of dreaming about 
a type of imagery and dreaming of experiencing that imagery was 
pointed out); and (2) the students were urged to seek, so far as 
might be possible, to explain their dreams in the light of recent 
thought and experience (the extent of the operation of the laws of 
association). 

The fifty-five students reported and described with more or less 
completeness 287 dreams, or an average of 5.2 per student for the 
period (of six successive nights). The largest number reported 
by any one person was 12, and one student was unable to report any 
dreams, although she was of the conviction that on at least two 
nights out of the six she had dreamed; but she was unable to recall 
the nature and details of her dreams. In this connection it may 
be noted that the dream memory of most individuals is singularly 
weak; but the habit of recall materially increases its strength. 

The most pronounced type of imagery was the visual, being 
mentioned in 63 per cent. of the 287 dreams; 11 per cent. dreamed 
of seeing people; 3 per cent. of seeing their homes; 2 per cent. 
of landscapes; 2 per cent. of the school-rooms in which the stu- 
dents customarily worked; 2 per cent. of cities or towns; 7 per 
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cent. of other specified visual experiences, such as seeing books, 
pictures, letters, flowers, ete.; and in 34 per cent. of the dreams 
visual imagery is mentioned, without specifying the distinct visual 
factor. One visual dream may be cited as an example: ‘‘I dreamed 
I was in a large room filled with books; they were in cases about 
the wall. What struck me as curious was the fact that they were 
all by one author; I saw his name on the back of the books in large 
gilt letters.’’ 

Auditory imagery is noted in 26 per cent.*of the dreams; 4 per 
cent. dream of hearing voices; 2 per cent. dream of hearing music; 
5 per cent. specify other sounds such as erying, bells, fire gong and 
the like; and 15 per cent. of the dreams note auditory imagery with- 
out specifying the exciting cause. One student heard her own voice 
called; one recognized the voice of a friend with whom she was 
conversing over the telephone. One dreamed of a cornet solo ‘Bells 
of the West.’ She says ‘‘I heard the music and I saw the player. 
I heard this selection played yesterday and I liked it.’’ 

Tactile imagery is mentioned in 8 per cent. of the dreams, 
chiefly of being touched by some one, of handling objects, and of 
taking hold of sticky or clammy substances. A student states that 
she dreamed that some one was squeezing her wrist, when she awoke 
and found that she had been clasping her left wrist with her right 
hand. 

Motor imagery appears in 5 per cent. of the dreams. Two 
students dream of falling, two of running and one of rapid and 
vigorous walking. Two students dream of flying through space. 
One says: ‘‘I dreamed I was flying through space to escape some 
Chinamen. This dream was probably due to a conversation I had 
last night with my cousin. He told me that as a. boy he supposed 
that people could fly like birds; and that one day he was about to 
make the experiment from a second-story window when he was 
stopped by his mother.”’ 

Olfactory imagery is mentioned in less than 1 per cent. of the 
dreams (two cases) and gustatory imagery in a little more than 1 
per cent. (three cases). Temperature is mentioned in one dream; 
excessive fatigue in two dreams; and pain in two dreams. 

Seven dreams were of a purely intellectual character and with- 
out specific imagery. One student says: ‘‘I dreamed of my mother, 


but I do not think I saw her in my dream.’’ Another student 
writes: ‘‘I dreamed of receiving a large sum of money, but I do 
not recall that I saw the money.’’ Another student dreamed of 


fire alarm, but she does not think she heard the sound in her 
dream. 
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There were emotional reactions in more than 11 per cent. of the 
dreams’ (31 cases), but in only two of the dreams were these reac- 
tions pleasurable. One mentions the keen pleasure she had in 
dreaming of hearing the chimes of church bells and another stu- 
dent notes the pleasure she experienced in seeing a beautiful paint- 
ing in her dream. On the other hand, 29 of the emotional reactions 
noted in the dreams are more or less painful. Three dreamed of 
accidents to themselves and four of accidents to friends or relatives. 
Two dreamed of being ill. One dreamed of fainting. One dreamed 
of having an ulcerated tooth. There were six death dreams—three 
of the death of friends; one dreamed that she froze to death; one 
dreamed of a child who died and came to life again; and one stu- 
dent dreamed that one of her schoolmates had murdered another 
schoolmate. Three dreamed of being frightened and one of seeing 
a friend frightened. One dreamed of being in a rage of anger. 
Two experienced keen anxiety in their dreams because of losses— 
one of a valuable letter and another of her dress skirt. 

There were six cases of redreaming. One student reported the 
same dream four times (it concerned the recitation of a certain 
difficult lesson). Another student had the same dream for the six 
successive nights; concerning it she says: ‘‘The dream related to 
[family] matters which occupy many of my waking thoughts.’’ 
The other four repeated dreams had each a single repetition. 

A singularly large number of the dreams (159 out of 287, or 
more than 55 per cent.) were accounted for by the students. More 
than 12 per cent. had immediate connection with home and social 
life; nearly 4 per cent. related to some recent personal experience; 
about 6 per cent. grew out of conversations with roommate or 
friends the previous evening; 4 per cent. had been suggested by 
reading or pictures; more than 6 per cent. had grown out of school 
work; and 22 per cent. more were accounted for by the students, 
although they did not specify in their papers the nature of the 


associations. Wit S. Monroe. 
NorgMAL ScHooL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 





DISCUSSION 


THE KNOWLEDGE EXPERIENCE AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIPS 


ROFESSOR WOODBRIDGE’S recent article in this JouRNAL* 

raises clearly and effectively certain questions involved in the 

conception of philosophy and its problems, which, in my mind, asso- 
*Vol. II., No. 21, p. 573. 
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ciate themselves with the ideas set forth in the first chapter of 
‘Studies in Logical Theory.’ At all events, I am going to make 
some points in his article an excuse for reverting to the position 
there taken, viz., that the characteristic problem of philosophy is the 
relationships to one another borne by certain typical functions or 
modes of experience, ¢. g., the practical, cognitional, esthetic, ete. 
Objectively put, philosophy arises because the reals which are the 
distinctively appropriate subject-matters of these different types get 
into conflict with one another, a conflict so thorough as to leave us no 
choice except (a) to doubt all, (b) somewhat arbitrarily to select one 
as the standard and norm for valuing the others, or (c) to effect a 
harmonization of their respective claims through a more thorough 
consideration of their respective historic and working positions and 
relationships.’ 

Woodbridge’s article presents a special case of the general prob- 
lem, viz., how to justify the peculiar claims of knowledge to provide 
a valid account of other modes of experience. ‘‘If reality as true is 
but one sort of reality or one sort of experience, how can it possibly 
be affirmed that the nature of reality is most fittingly defined, when 
we have that sort, when, that is, reality is experienced as true?’’ 
(p. 574). And again: ‘‘ We attempt to give an account of experience 
which will commend itself to thought. How can we succeed if we 
raise the suspicion that any account for thought must necessarily be 
not only partial and inadequate, but radically different from what 
experience is?’’ (p. 576). 

1. Certainly any empirical statement which ends up in the impli- 
cation that the knowledge account is radically different ‘from what 
experience is’ has committed suicide. But when we say, with Wood- 
bridge, (1) that ‘the real is simply that which is experienced and as 
it is experienced’ (p. 573), and (2) that ‘there are many sorts of 
experience of which the cognitive sort is only one’ (p. 576), we seem 
to be committed to the conviction that the knowledge-experience is 
of things which, in some sense, are different from what the things of 
other experiences were, and from what they would continue to be in 
the future were it not for an intervening knowledge-experience. As 
I interpret the history of thought, it is precisely the fact that the 
knowledge account is different from what the things of other experi- 
ences are, contemporaneously with those experiences, which has been 

?One of the many merits of Bradley’s ‘Appearance and Reality’ is the 
way in which it thrusts this conception virtually, if not intentionally, to the 
foreground. It leaves but three alternatives: to accept Bradley’s result; to 


explain away satisfactorily the seeming discrepancies of the various functions; 
or to find another method and scheme of harmonization than his. 
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the main motivation of the transcendental non-empirical conception 
of knowledge. } 

Because the things of experience are so many different things, it 
has been thought that reality to be one, single and comprehensive, 
must be exclusively identifiable with the content of the perfected 
knowledge account; and this is then set over against the things of 
other experiences (of all experience qua experience), as the absolute 
against the phenomenal, the really real against the world of ap- 
pearances. Hence the attacks made by the transcendentalists upon 
recent empiricisms (however denominated), because they deny ex- 
clusive or isolated jurisdiction to the knowledge function. Hence 
also the charges by the empiricists upon the ‘transcendent’ concept 
of knowledge, claiming that the isolation in which knowledge is 
placed leaves it an arbitrary, brute dictum (none the less arbitrary 
and even solipsistic because referred to a knower termed Absolute), 
or else a subjectivistic esthetic indulgence, since such isolation ex- 
cludes verification in all the senses of verification hitherto employed 
by man. When, therefore, we have, as in Professor Woodbridge’s 
account, a ‘transcendence’ notion of knowledge put forth with an 
empiristic motivation and basis, we have the problem in an especially 
interesting form: How can the knowledge-experience connect with 
other experiences in such a way as not to justify itself at their 
expense? How can, at one and the same time, knowledge be tran- 
scendent of other experiences, and the things of other experiences 
be real? 

2. What, concretely, is the knowledge-experience? Three sets of 
facts are designated by the term knowledge: (1) It may denote the 
de facto presence in experience of a discriminate or outstanding quale 
or content. Some degree of distinction is necessary to any experi- 
enced thing, and such determinateness in experience one may agree 
to call knowledge. This sort of thing can hardly be referred to as 
transcendent—for what does it transcend? Not the things of other 
experiences, for it is the things of all experiences. It is a name for 
them in their determinate character. If transcendence refers to the 
relationships between such things, and things not at all determinately 
present in experience, then it has an intelligible meaning, but appears 
to involve a theory of the existence of reals apart from experience— 
or to be non-empirical. And transcendence as a relationship of that 
which is in experience to out-of-experience things would certainly 
make wholly meaningless any statement as to whether knowledge does 
or does not modify the out-of-experience. Such a statement can have 
intelligible meaning only when said of the things of knowledge in 
contrast and connection with other experienced things. Knowledge 
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in this sense (apart from the question of the appropriateness of the 
term) does not seem, then, to be anything more than a restatement of 
the postulate of immediate empiricism: that things are that which 
they are experienced to be, recognizing that some sort of distinctive- 
ness is necessary to any thing. All things, truth and error, the ob- 
secure and the clear, the practical, the logical, the esthetic, are thus 
present, and all equally real—though not equally valuable and valid. 

(2) Reference as a contemporaneous empirical trait is not an 
inevitable accompaniment of presence as just defined. The quale or 
content which discriminates a thing may not be referred explicitly 
to any other, nor any other to it. Connection may exist, however, 
practically: one thing may be found subsequently to affect, influence 
or control, favorably or unfavorably, the quality of some other pres- 
ent thing. Reference as an empirical fact is then established—that 
is, becomes a discriminate element in the constitution of something 
which is complex. Hence a second sense of knowledge. It is the 
experience in which the nature of such reference is investigated and 
defined. This involves such transformation of the character of ante- 
cedent things as makes possible the ascription to them and the main- 
tenance by them of the relevant references. 

Recognize that practical bearing or influence becomes explicit 
as reference in case of conflicting and therefore uncertain and con- 
tradictory bearings, and we get knowledge as Woodbridge has defined 
it when he says: ‘‘It is of such a sort that it enables us to tell what 
the others actually are when we ask the question about their sort.’’ 

The practical conflict of experiences in bringing to light the 
problem of their reference, also brings to light the question of their 
nature as fitted to sustain such and such a reference; it makes their 
old characters suspicious, doubtful, precarious—in a word, prob- 
lematic. This inherent dissentience is always, as to its terminus ad 
quem, a movement of inquiry, of institution or definition. This con- 
stitutes an answering or ‘telling’ experience in which an unques- 
tioned thing replaces the dubious thing. Hence, while it would not 
do to say that the statement quoted above is an innocuous truism 
—there are too many subjectivistic theories of knowledge abroad to 
render its realistic implication other than important—it may do to 
say that its excellence lies in the fact that it identifies knowledge as 
a doubt-inquiry-answer experience. 

When Woodbridge adds (to what was last quoted) : ‘‘The ques- 
tion may not be asked and may not be answered. In that case no 
one sort of experience is identified or distinguished. And what sort 
of an experience would that be if not precisely what we should 
mean by an unconscious experience?’’ (p. 576), there appears to 
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be a relapse to the first sense of knowledge set forth. It is one thing 
to say that distinctive character is necessary to any experience, in 
order not to fall into the contradiction of an unconscious experience ; 
it is another thing to say that that kind of identification and distine- 
tion, namely, of reference, which follows from express questioning 
and constitutes express answering, is necessary to a conscious experi- 
ence. Only of the first sense of knowledge can the contradiction be 
relevant; only of the second sense is the reference to question and 
answer relevant. 

Bearing these things in mind, I do not appreciate the difficulty in 
the statement that reality is most fittingly defined as true ‘because 
defined in a way which most usefully meets the needs that raise the 
demand for definition’ (p. 574, the ‘needs,’ however, do not ‘raise’ 
the demand, they are the demand). For the ‘needs’ and their ‘use- 
fully meeting’ are neither of them extrinsic to the situation. The 
needs are the unstable, dissentient characters constituting an intoler- 
able condition; while ‘usefully’ is the meeting of this demand, that 
is, their transformation into a stable, dependable state of affairs. 
Needs are not met more or less usefully; they are met more or less 
successfully, and the successful fulfillment defines the useful thing 
of the situation. There is no other measure of use. 

I am convinced that the charges of subjectivism and of an arbi- 
trarily utilitarian practicalism brought against current empiricism 
are due to the fact that the critic, because he himself retains a be- 
lief in the independent existence of a subject, ego, consciousness or 
whatever, external to the subject-matters, ascribes similar beliefs to 
the one criticized; and hence suppose that the latter, when he talks 
about genesis in needs, and outcome in success or fulfillment, is 
talking about something resident in a subject or consciousness which 
arbitrarily pounees in, picks out its plum and withdraws triumphant. 
But to the thoroughgoing empiricist, the self, the ego, consciousness, 
needs and utility, are all alike interpreted in terms of functions, 
contexts or contents in and of the things experienced. 

3. The empiricist (of the immediate type) will prefer to use the 
term knowledge-experience, or cognitional experience, concerning the 
sort just described. For here things are contemporaneously experi- 
enced as known things. It is now and here that they have ‘known- 
ness’ as one of their discriminated properties—just as they may 
have that of hardness or unpleasantness or monetary value. But 
‘knowledge’ is also used to denote the function or result of the 
doubt-inquiry-answer experience in its outcome of critically assured 
presence, with respect to further experiences. By the nature of the 
case, dissentiency of conflicting things reaches an end when the 
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nature of reference is defined, and the character of things altered 
so that they may sustain such reference. Hence, when Woodbridge 
says (p. 575) ‘‘in cognitive experience all other sorts may exist 
without alteration,’’ he says something which seems obviously false 
if said of knowledge in the second sense discussed (since transforma- 
tion is the salient trait of its things), but ideally true of knowledge 
in this third sense. That is, the precise and defining aim of knowl- 
edge in the second sense is to secure things which are permanent 
or stable objects of reference; which may be persistently employed 
without thereby introducing further conflicts. Unalterability means 
precisely capacity to enter into further things as secured points of 
regard, established contents and quales, guaranteed methods.* 

We are thus enabled to give a precise statement of the relation- 
ship of the knowledge-experience to alteration and to validity. In 
its second sense, knowledge arises because of the inherent discrepancy 
and consequent alteration of things. But it gives that alteration a 
particular turn which it would not take without knowledge—it 
directs alteration toward a result of security and stability. Hence 
it is because knowledge is an experience, in organic connections of 
genesis and destiny with other experiences, that the validity of 
knowledge or truth has an assignable meaning. Because it is an 
affair of meeting the concrete demands of things, the demand of dis- 
sentient things for consensus, harmony, through defining reference 
and through redefining things which sustain the reference in ques- 
tion, validity or invalidity is a trait or property of facts which may 
be empirically investigated and instituted. But validity is not de- 
finable or measurable in terms of the knowledge-content if isolated, 
but only of the function of the knowledge-experience in subsequent 
experiences. So knowledge tells us the ‘nature of the real when it 
is most fittingly and appropriately defined,’ because it is only when 
a real is ambiguous and discrepant that it needs definition. Its 
peculiar fitness is functional, relative and empirical, not absolutistic 
and transcendental. Yet we may admit a certain empirical tran- 
scendence. The outcome of the doubt-inquiry-answer experience 
literally goes beyond the state of suspense and dissentience out of 
which it originates. So far as the knowledge experience fulfills its 
function, it permanently transcends its own originating conditions. 
It puts certain things out of doubt, rendering them reliable, econom- 
ical and fruitful constituents in other more complex things. This 
transcendence is the very essence of the pragmatic empiricist’s ac- 
count of truth. 

JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


* Knowledge might thus be roughly defined as the function of economically 
(or efficiently) securing increasing complexity in experienced things. 
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COGNITIVE EXPERIENCE AND ITS OBJECT 


N a recent issue of this JourNAL! Professor Dewey contributes 
an interesting discussion of the postulate which forms the basis 
of immediate empiricism. According to his presentation this postu- 
late amounts to the statement that things are what they are ex- 
perienced to be. One experience must be held to be as real, as 
ultimate, as any other, and so the usual distinction between appear- 
ance and reality is necessarily wrong in principle. That is to say, 
the standard according to which we condemn certain experiences 
as erroneous, while others are judged to be ‘true,’ is not some fact 
external to the experience itself to which the experience in question 
either does or does not manage to conform, but resides within the 
experience itself. This seems to mean that if the experience by 
inner motivation ‘points’ to some further experience in which the — 
prior experience fulfills itself, then this later experience is true to 
the extent to which the transition to the later experience takes place 
without any fundamental change in the quality or characteristic 
which continuously fulfills the corresponding quality present in the 
initial stage. Truth, then, is simply a relation which obtains among 
experiences that are equally real, and does not imply that certain 
experiences are simply appearances, in contrast to others which are 
not. 

That this postulate is actually involved in immediate empiricism 
appears to be beyond rational dispute. All experiences are equally 
real. At this point, however, Professor Woodbridge raises the 
doubt whether immediate empiricism has been sufficiently mindful 
of the unique character of those experiences which are. commonly 
called cognitive? He expresses the fear that in their zeal to avoid 
the postulate of idealism the pragmatists have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and tend to dispose of all facts as ‘experiences,’ without 
much regard to the difference between the cognitive and the non- 
cognitive. 

The point involved becomes apparent when, having accepted the 
empiricist’s definition of reality, we take up the ‘fruitful and im- 
portant question, what is the nature of the real, when is it most 
fittingly and appropriately defined?’ (p. 573). For in the face of 
this question another inevitably suggests itself: ‘If reality as true 
is but one sort of reality, or one sort of experience, how can it pos- 
sibly be affirmed that the nature of reality is most fittingly defined 
when . . . reality is experienced as true?’ (p. 514). 

All experiences, as has been said, are equally real, and, moreover, 


*Vol. II., No. 15, pp. 393-399. 
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they alone are real, yet this discovery does not absolve us from the 
obligation to answer the question, ‘In what sort of experience do I 
find out what any sort of experience is, and is actually or other- 
wise?’ (p. 575). And the answer to this question, it is held, neces- 
sitates the conclusion that ‘the whole knowing experience is a trans- 
cendent kind of experience, related to all other kinds in a way in 
which they are not related to it’ (p. 574). That is to say, ‘In the 
cognitive experience all other sorts of experience may exist without 
alteration,’ or, ‘In the cognitive sort of experience all other sorts 
appear to be transcended’ (p. 575). 

At first sight it may appear that whatever difficulty may be felt 
arises from the fact that too sharp a separation is made by the 
critic between the cognitive experience and ‘other experiences.’ 
Professor Dewey says, ‘I should define a cognitive experience as 
one which has certain bearings or implications which induce and 
fulfill themselves in a subsequent experience in which the relevant 
thing is experienced as cognized, as a known object, and is thereby 
transformed or reorganized’ (p. 396). And this definition seems 
to take in all kinds of experiences, so that no injustice can be charged 
with regard to a special class of experiences. Thus, in the illustra- 
tion given by Professor Dewey, the first experience is a ‘fearsome 
noise,’ which by its own peculiar constitution induces an investiga- 
tion or inquiry, and so leads on to the experience labeled, ‘noise 
as a wind-curtain fact.’ With regard to the latter two things may 
be noted: (a) Its character differs from that of the preceding ex- 
perience only in the circumstance that it is more predominantly of 
the kind described by James as ‘knowledge-about’ or ‘pointing,’ 
rather than of the kind known as direct ‘acquaintance-with’; and 
(b) It is ‘a change of experienced reality effected through the 
medium of cognition’ (p. 395). Considered as ‘true’ it is superior 
to the prior experience, because in it we find the fulfillment, the 
readjustment, the satisfaction of the preceding experience, which 
‘elamored for reform.’ Considered as real, both experiences are 
simply instances of present functioning, and so stand on the same 
level, 

This seems to dispose of the suggestion that the difference be- 
tween the cognitive and the non-cognitive has been overlooked and 
that the transcendent nature of cognition has been treated with 
neglect. If all experiences are the same in kind, there need be no 
occasion to emphasize a difference of this sort, nor is it obvious that 
the transcendent character of cognition does not receive due con- 
sideration. While there is doubtless ‘a change of experienced 
reality effected through the medium of cognition,’ this does not 
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preclude the possibility of satisfying the demand of the critic that 
‘in cognitive experience all other sorts of experience may exist with- 
out alteration.’ (For ‘other sorts’ we must substitute ‘other in- 
stances.’) The other instances exist within it in the sense that 
they are continuous with it and are the objects to which the experi- 
ence in question refers or ‘points.’ A difficulty can arise here, it 
would seem, only if we treat the former experiences as entities 
which are transferred bodily in order to be included as integral 
parts of the present experience. 

Yet the point urged by Professor Woodbridge can not be set 
aside so easily. The explanation of the pragmatist gains whatever 
plausibility it may possess from the fact that the implications in- 
volved in the concept of an experience developing solely by inner 
motivation are not carried out to their logical conclusion. In a 
developing experience the later stage, as we have seen, is to be 
described as predominantly of the ‘pointing’ type, and this char- 
acteristic indicates that it is not a final stage. If the experience 
beginning with the ‘fearsome noise’ were permitted to run its full 
course, the experience of ‘noise as a wind-curtain fact’ would turn 
out to be simply a stage in a process, the goal of which would be 
another experience of the type of ‘acquaintance-with,’ differing, 
however, from the initial stage in the fact that it would be of this 
type, not merely predominantly, but completely or ideally. The 
complete ‘truth’ of any experience, it seems, must be sought in this 
final stage. 

This final stage or term, however, can not, apparently, be con- 
sidered as cognitive in the sense of answering a question regarding 
the nature of any other experience, nor can it be termed cognitive 
as this term is defined by Professor Dewey. I can not say, ‘This 
is what that means,’ for such affirmation implies pointing, and point- 
ing is a characteristic that pertains solely to the stages which pre- 
cede the final goal. The final stage, therefore, is neither true nor 
untrue, except for the onlooking psychologist. Though it be con- 
ceded that the progressive fulfillment of an experience brings out 
with increasing clearness the truth or meaning of the starting-point, 
the last stage is a bourne whence no traveler, returns, even in retro- 
spect. And the nature of this final stage is necessarily a question 
of supreme interest and importance. 

I wish to repeat that the final stage is not one in which any 
questions are asked or answered. And, as Professor Woodbridge 
contends, if this be true, it follows that ‘no one sort of experience 
is identified or distinguished. And what sort of an experience would 
that be if not precisely what we should mean by an unconscious 
experience?’ (p. 576). 
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In a measure this sudden transition from a world which is syn- 
onymous with experience to a world which is most startingly realistic 
is anticipated or at least suggested by statements such as the follow- 
ing, quoted from Professor Dewey: ‘‘The reader is begged to bear 
in mind that from this standpoint, when ‘an experience’ or ‘some 
sort of experience’ is referred to, ‘some thing’ or ‘some sort of thing’ 
is always meant’’ (p. 394). If these final terms can be properly 
characterized as unconscious experience, then conscious experience 
is a phrase which must be confined to relations between such final 
terms, and it seems to follow at once that ‘consciousness may be 
defined, therefore, as a kind of continuum of objects.” 

It may, perhaps, be objected that Professor Woodbridge passes 
too hastily from an experience in which ‘no one sort of experience 
is identified or distinguished’ to the conclusion that such an experi- 
ence or reality can be properly termed an unconscious experience. 
It takes too much for granted. The opponent may point out that 
identifying and distinguishing are lacking only in the sense which 
presupposes comparison with other experiences. 

Nevertheless, this inference that the final experience may properly 
be termed unconscious seems capable of sufficient justification. In 
other words, it appears that, as the doctrine is stated, the element 
of ‘knowledge-about’ or ‘pointing’ is a constitutive and essential 
part of any experience of which we can form any respectable con- 
ception. While in the presentation of this doctrine it is usually 
made to appear that the first and the last stages of the continuous 
development through which experience becomes differentiated both 
belong to the same general type of ‘acquaintance-with,’ there is a 
difference which seems essential. This difference has been indicated 
already by the statement that the first stage is only predominantly 
of this type, while the last is completely or ideally so. If the first 
stage were ever complete in this sense the inner motivation by which 
it leads on to further experience could not be present, for the com- 
plete stage is a cave where all tracks lead inward. It would be a 
sort of island in an ocean of ‘pointing’ experiences. In the actual 
experience the feature which we discriminate is the one which forms 
the point of departure, which prompts investigation and further 
Observation. Such a feature is necessary in order that this partic- 
ular bit of experience may form organic connections with other 
experiences. And if we attempt the task of trimming away, men- 
tally, from this experience all such features as would lead beyond 
themselves, we seem in the end to have nothing left but a mass of 
undifferentiated ‘material’ for which the epithet ‘unconscious’ seems 
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entirely appropriate. And since the first stage can be made self- 
sufficient only by ‘trimming,’ it would appear that in the last stage 
also such sufficiency can be attained only at the cost of all inner 
differentiation. That is to say, pragmatism tacitly postulates an 
object of reference which lies beyond the experience of the individual. 

To this conclusion it may perhaps be objected that the final stage 
or term is simply an abstraction or limiting term and not to be re- 
garded as an experience anywhere realized or realizable. On the 
basis of this interpretation, however, it is diffieult to see how solipsism 
is to be avoided. If we are to have a common world there must be 
numerically identical points which are common to the different sys- 
tems of experience, and such identical points can be provided only 
by these final terms. 

It appears, then, that the realistic conclusion follows from the 
premises laid down by the doctrine of pure experience. The distinc- 
tion between the cognitive and the non-cognitive can not be evaded. 
And from the utter disparity between the two it seems necessary to 
conclude that ‘consciousness and knowledge do actually disclose to 
us that which is in no way dependent on consciousness and knowledge 
for its existence or character. Knowledge is thus palpably realistic’ 
(p. 123). 

Is a realistic view of knowledge, then, our final hope? The ac- 
ceptableness of this conclusion must depend in part upon the account 
which is given of the nature of those objects which knowledge is said 
to reveal. It seems that consciousness is, in a sense, an accidental 
feature of reality, since objects are not particularly affected by the 
circumstance of being known. It is claimed that even in a world 
like this no limits can be set to knowledge (p. 122), but it is not 
clear that any increase in knowledge would even approximate to the 
inner unity by virtue of which things are what they are. Knowledge 
reveals to us a set of qualities and relations, but the thing-hood of 
objects inevitably escapes us. Or shall we say that this demand is 
a return to scholastic essences and that whatever characteristics or 
attributes an object may possess are of the sort that are revealed to 
us in all knowing? This also involves implications which it is not 
easy to accept. What shall we say to such experiences as sweetness, 
contrast effects and harmoniousness? They undoubtedly have a 
basis in fact, but what sort of a fact is it? To say that it is the 
same sort of fact as that which we know when we experience them 
is to me-rather unintelligible. And if it is conceded to be a different 
sort of fact, we seem forced to fall back on the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, which is simply the entering wedge 
of idealism. 
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Considerations of the sort here presented make it impossible for 
me to convince myself that the time has come to abandon the concep- 
tion of selfhood as the ultimate category in metaphysics for that of 
pure experience or of objects existing independently of consciousness. 
Professor Woodbridge rightly warns the pragmatists against the 
tendency to do violence to the character of transcendence pertaining 
to the cognitive experience. That this character is put in jeopardy 
by their procedure I am forced to believe. But, in order to be just to 
this character, is it necessary, or even defensible, to _ostulate objects 
which are not dependent upon consciousness for their existence and 
their nature? Idealism, whatever its form, has difficulties in plenty; 
yet, to my mind, it indicates the direction in which the solution of 
our problems is to be sought, if it is to be found at all. 
B. H. Bope. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





REPLY TO DR. HUGHES 


| ie replying to the query of Dr. Hughes concerning my suggestions 
about a definition of consciousness, I hardly know how to make 
a more frank and open statement than the one which he seems to 
have found obscure. I hoped that the word ‘empirical’ used in the 
title would prevent misunderstanding. The question at issue is, of 
course, the question whether the distinction between public and 
private objects is a real distinction. In making it, it seems to me 
that I am in the region of the obvious and the commonplace. ‘‘Ex- 
perience,’’ I said, ‘‘contains objects not accidentally, but essentially, 
private, and it contains objects essentially public (I simply report 
the empirical situation, which may be as illusory as you like), and 
whether this division is important or not, it is empirically actual.’’? 
It seems to me that this distinction is empirically actual; I can not 
see how I could ever possibly have known my critic’s views if he had 
not chosen to inform me of them. Let any teacher go into a class- 
room and sit silent before his class for an hour while the members 
absorb his opinions by the same direct inspection they give to his 
physical person. As an empirical distinction, the division into 
public and private objects seems to me so commonplace that it is 
superfluous to dwell upon it. Whether consequences for metaphysics 
can be gotten out of it is another matter. 
The readiest way to defend idealism is to point out that my con- 
clusion concerning that doctrine rests upon a large Jf. If the chair 
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is not of the essentially private portion of experience, idealism col- 
lapses. It is open to the idealist to say that the chair, all there is of 
it, 2s consciousness and hence a private object. It is so because it 
must be, on the basis of the physiological theory of perception. I 
admit that this perfectly legitimate reply is not easy to refute. But 
I am convinced that owr metaphysics should rest upon our own actual 
experience to-day, and it seems to me extremely desirable to give 
fresh and altogether empirical descriptions of that experience. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Le réle du jugement dans les phénoménes affectifs. V.Gicnoux. Revue 
Philosophique, September, 1905, pp. 233-259. 


“My purpose is,” says M. Gignoux, “to examine and classify certain 
facts from which there seems to me to result the means of an easy recon- 
ciliation between the two theories of emotion, the intellectualistic and 
the physiological ” (p. 233). With this intention, one of harmony, rather 
than one of destructive criticism, M. Gignoux ably presents the function 
of judgment in the various emotional attitudes, going through the whole 
range, from the more or less organic through the esthetic and intellectual 
‘emotions. 

Concerning the organic feelings of pleasure-pain we have two differing 
explanations. The one, purely physiological, posits as a basis of the 
emotion a certain excitation of end-organs and body. The other, purely 
intellectualistic, presupposes a judgment as the prime mover of certain 
emotional states. To support the latter view, we may call into service 
those cases in which a fixed idea affects the body pleasurably or otherwise, 
as in hypochondria. “ This action of an idea on the visceral functions,” 
says M. Gignoux, “is not at first sight clearly intelligible. ... At present, 
we simply assert that, if many emotional states depend neither directly 
nor indirectly upon an intellectual state, many more arise from certain 
judgments, through the medium of organic conditions, which are often 
strongly influenced by these same judgments ” (p. 237). 

Higher than the purely organic feelings are the emotions of sadness or 
joy, ete., connected with the consciousness of our will-to-live, with judg- 
ments on the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of this tendency. All these 
emotions connected with the will-to-live are bound with organic concom- 
itants. In fact, the work of James, Lange and Ribot has incontestably 
established the thesis, that in such cases of ‘ crude’ response the emotion 
is the effect and not the cause of the body thrill. “ But the immediate 
cause is not the original cause, and this immediate and organic antecedent 
of the emotion is itself very often the result of judgment alone. ... The 
judgments which are the source of, and which direct the tendencies result- 
ing in the emotion, are the following: (1) the perception of our conscious 
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and organic personality (which has as a necessary concomitant the per- 
ception of a not-self); (2) the appreciation of the chances of life and 
death which exist for our personality; (3) the appreciation of the further- 
ance or hindrance of our power of acting under the different forms and in 
the different directions of our personality; (4) the appreciation of the 
liberty which our personality enjoys or will enjoy, or of the obstacles 
which it meets or may meet” (p. 241). By the intermediary of the body 
tendencies these judgments operate. These tendencies of the will-to-live 
are in the direction of self-preservation, and of future self-preservation. 
This will-to-live is of our original nature, brute or otherwise. Upon this 
will-to-live the judgment acts, as it were,.and develops certain disposi- 
tions, certain tendencies towards action and response. The congruence of 
certain situations with such dispositions thus developed and guided by 
the judgment, results in the emotional thrill of joy, or of sadness if con- 
ditions be otherwise. : 

In our relations with men, in our effort to make them happy, in our 
endeavor to conserve certain relations with humanity, still higher emotions 
are excited. Here, too, we have the intellectualistic versus the physiolog- 
ical interpretation. According to the former, “in our admiration of a 
virtuous act, for example, the causal series is as follows: appreciation of 
the blessings resulting from the act and our affirmation of the exceptional 
merit in its author, moral joy, physical agitation under influence of this 
moral joy, physical pleasure resulting from this neuro-muscular agitation 
and from accompanying vascular phenomena. In this process we must 
distinguish the joy which is of purely intellectual origin and the pleasure 
which is of purely organic origin. Between the joy and the pleasure 
there is produced a physical reaction, of which the joy is the cause and 
not the effect. According to the physiological theory, on the contrary, 
the process is as follows: judgment of the action and of the moral worth 
of its author, organic agitation, last of all, joy—both physical and moral 
—physical because-it is a consciousness of organic reactions, moral be- 
cause of its close connection in consciousness with the representations 
of the act admired and with the appreciation of its beauty” (p. 243). 
M. Gignoux tries to harmonize these two theories by giving to judgment 
the right of interpretation, of guidance in matters of emotional response, 
the instinctive body attitudes often going astray or frequently emphasiz- 
ing‘unduly the moral worth of certain situations. “Once given our tend- 
encies and our will-to-live, it is reason which governs our relations with 
our fellow men and, in general, the relations of all men with one another ” 
(p. 246). In such eases instinct is guided by reason. 

A still higher stage is reached when we come to the esthetic emotions. 
In esthetic appreciation we have not only the purely sensationalistic ex- 
citations and the organic thrills, but in addition the pleasure due to the 
judgments which interpret, among other things, the composition, color 
arrangement, truth of the whole picture, skill of invention, nature of 
the difficulties overcome and the like. As to the precedence in the emo- 
tion of the judgment or of the organic attitude, it seems, according to 
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M. Gignoux, that a certain innate capacity for esthetic appreciation must 
exist, before judgment can find any basis of appeal. The native tend- 
encies must be present. “ Esthetic emotion, like all other emotions, de- 
pends upon tendencies; in order to be truly esthetic the tendencies which 
are roused must be derived from certain judgments on the meaning of 
the objects present, and on the harmony of such objects with the ideas 
which they express” (p. 251). 

Finally, when we reach the emotions of the intellect, we have as a basis 
of the emotions the success or failure of the efforts put forth in the search 
for truth. “In this case, too, the body phenomena are subordinated to 
certain judgments” (p. 255). Changes in respiration and other inner 
functions accompany our attainment or lack of attainment in the effort 
put forth. This furthering or hindering effect on our organic functions 
‘gives rise to the emotion, such effect, however, depending upon the con- 
gruence or lack of congruence of our ideational moments with the stand- 
ards by which we judge. 

In short, in all emotions judgment acts as a guide, a light, but has 
effect only through the body, which is controlled in whole or part by the 
judgment. If I may venture to interpret M. Gignoux’s able presentation, 
judgment is not the first cause nor the last effect in emotion. Rather, we 
must, in all cases, start with native impulses more or less wild, which give 
us our basic emotions. By the residual effect of a process of valuing and 
interpreting, certain standards, certain acquired dispositions, are devel- 
oped by the judgment, which in this manner acts on the native tendencies 
due to the will-to-live, and thus refines and guides the various emotional 
impulses. Judgment thus comes midway between the primal tendencies 
and the finished reaction, the resulting emotional response. But it must 
have as a basis upon which to work these native and instinctive impulses. 


Feuix ARNOLD. 
New Yor«K City. 


History and Materialism. Atrrep H. Liow. The American Historical 
Review, Vol. X., No. 4, July, 1905. Pp. 727-750. 


Professor Lloyd desires that ‘history may gain anew the humanity 
and dramatic interest that to many it has appeared in serious danger of 
losing.’ He deals, however, not so much with the present dearth of these 
interests, or with the nature of this desire, as with the medium by which 
he hopes to see it realized. It is that crass ‘ materialist,’ the up-to-date 
historian, who, as an unwitting moment of an Hegelian metamorphosis, 
is soon to be exalted to an idealism of the true dynamic type. If it is a 
function of the philosopher thus to inform the specialist of the wider 
meaning of his task, then peculiarly welcome in this essay is the literary 
grace that should woo unwilling ears. The author’s long study of the 
logic of history incites us to surmount all difficulties in the mastery of 
his present meaning. 

Materialism is here defined as ‘the tendency to treat what is only a 
part as if in itself it were an independent, self-supporting whole’ When 
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thoroughgoing, as in the ‘ up-to-date historian,’ it views all particular 
things and events as set over against the ‘ all-inclusive, self-perpetuating 
process’ of the whole, which then is named universal environment, nature, 
fate, etc. Thus the parts of this total process are given a sort of isolation 
and independence, while the whole is treated as only another part, which 
imposes itself as a fatal process on all particular things, and especially on 
human life, robbing that of all interest and all initiative. 

This materialism, then, lurks under the historian’s patient study of 
minute, prosaic details. We have but to express it clearly to reveal its 
absurdity. For the whole can not be outside of, or fate to, anything. 
The conditions of life ‘show only what life is, not what it has to be in 
spite of itself.’ But to perceive this is to adopt the true, the dynamic 
idealism; it is to see that history is essentially history of the whole, which 
again is history of the person.’ Such history alone is assured of dramatic 
movement and perspective; it is vital, not fatal. 

The definition given of materialism assumes that wholes can be and 
are self-supporting, independent, in such a manner as is inconsistent with 
their being parts. No wonder that the author finds materialism every- 
where, and especially in those ‘ boastful idealists’ who most condemn it! 
For few would admit the existence of at any rate more than one such 
whole. And, especially, the wholes of which history treats, since they are 
movements that begin and cease, require a wider somewhat wherein begin- 
ning and end are situate. Of this containing somewhat the movement 
must in an important sense be a part, in whatever sense it be a whole. 

As the realization of his concept of a dynamic whole that is part of 
nothing, the author finds only the ‘living, urgent unity of experience’; 
which is the person. But can the unity of experience be living, or de- 
veloping? Any movement of experience begins and ends in experience, 
and lies, therefore, as a whole within it. If there is a unity or a whole of 
experience that is part of nothing, it can not, therefore, be living or urgent. 
And how can it be a person? Persons have experience, and are in ex- 
perience, their own and others’, and a person sometimes is an experience; 
but surely he is never the unity of experience in the sense of a totality 
that is part of nothing. 

Many will welcome this vigorous championship of constructive history, 
who yet may well insist that the work of the historian is not all of one 
type, and that minute prosaic details merit all the study that they now 


receive. Percy HuaGuHes. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Die Schaitzung von Bewegungsgréssen bet Vorderarmbewegungen. Dr. 
Roswett P. Anorer. Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der 
Sinnesorgane, Bd. 39, 1905, S. 429. 


The paper deals with the estimation of movements made by the elbow- 
joint of the right arm. Since only one joint was used and the others 
* Apparently because (p. 743) the whole of which history must treat is 
the development of the ‘ unity of experience.’ Now the person is the ‘living, 
urgent unity of experience.’ Hence the person is the whole in question. 
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carefully excluded from participation, the movements were necessarily 
circular. Straight movements, as with a pencil on a line, obviously call 
into play several joints, and thus make the physiological conditions too 
complicated for any reliable interpretation. Standard and compared 
movements, moreover, started from the same point. This is a variation 
from the arrangement of most other experimenters, inasmuch as usually 
the second movement, whether standard or compared, has commenced 
from the same position as that at which the first ended. Moreover, stand- 
ard and compared movements were of certain prearranged lengths and 
the latter as well as the former were limited by mechanical bounds. The 
reason for thus limiting the compared movement is the following: if the 
subject merely tries to make a movement that seems like the standard 
movement his mental process has to be a complicated one; first, he has 
to estimate the size of the movement he is trying to reproduce, and second, 
he has, or ought, to judge how nearly his actual movement has approxi- 
mated that which he intended, for these two are by no means always 
identical. Some of the errors of over- and under-estimation in the work 
of previous writers are probably due to the subjects’ neglect to notice how 
their movement executed compared with the movement intended. 

The right forearm moved in a horizontal plane about the axis of the 
elbow-joint, and between vertical rods, which limited the movements in 
both directions. The standard movement was through 10 em. at the tip 
of the middle finger, while the compared movements ranged from 9.2 to 
10.8 cm., by steps of 2mm. Each comparison was made twice, once with 
the standard and again with the compared, as the first interval. A series 
consisted of ten such double sets, or 180 judgments. Series were taken 
with active and passive movements, against inertia and with inertia, 
starting with different angular positions of the elbow, and with different 
speeds. The results show that changes in the initial position of the arm 
or in the inertia against which or with which the arm moved, had no 
appreciable effect on the accuracy of estimation. The estimation was 
also the same in passive as in active movements. Differences in speed, on 
the contrary, markedly affect the estimation; and the more rapid move- 
ments were overestimated. It appeared from a special series that was 
taken that speed is of importance in affecting the estimation only when 
it is greater than the speed of the subject’s natural rhythm. The bearing 
of these results on those of other experimenters is interestingly discussed. 
The author agrees with Goldscheiner that the estimation of movement 
depends on joint-sensations. The author proposes two theoretical possi- 
bilities for explaining the overestimation of rapid movements: firstly, 
“that the two joint surfaces move over each other more rapidly, . . . so 
that necessarily in the unit of time more sensory end-organs of the joint- 
surfaces are stimulated than would be in slower movements. These 
differences in the temporal relations of the physiological excitation may 
be the cause of the overestimation.” Or it might be that on the cessa- 
tion of movement some sort of jar occasions a sudden increase of the 
mutual pressure between the joint surfaces. Then by a sort of irradia- 
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tion there might be an excitation of end-organs not directly stimulated, 
and these would be precisely the end-organs which would have been 
directly stimulated if the movement had continued farther. The author 
lays rather more stress on the latter hypothesis, of irradiation, than on 
the former. The theoretical discussion is clear and interesting, and 
brings to mention a considerable literature. E. B. Hott. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Vergleichende Bestimmungen der Peripheriewerte des trichromatischen 
und des deuteranopischen Auges. RoswELt Parker Anocier. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. 37, 
1904. §S. 401-413. 

Visual stimuli of a given intensity appear colorless on the periphery 
of the retina, but they appear of different intensities. The different in- 
tensities in which the colors of the spectrum are so seen have been called 
by von Kries ‘ Peripheriewerte.’ These values are not the same as the 
series of gray-values in which a dim spectrum is seen by the (periphery 
of the) dark-adapted eye. Values of this latter series are called ‘ Dam- 
merungswerte.’ 

Now for the normal eye the periphery-values are not the same as the 
twilight-values. The twilight-values are, however, virtually the same for 
both normal and all the kinds of color-blind eyes. But von Kries has 
demonstrated that the periphery-values are different for the normal and 
the protanopic (red-blind) eyes, and the present paper takes up this same 
point, hitherto uninvestigated, with regard to the normal and the deuter- 
anopic (green-blind) eyes. The periphery-values were found by pro- 
ducing a spot of spectral light on a moderately illuminated gray field. 
Spot and field were then observed peripherally and the luminosity of the 
colored spot varied until the gray sensation that it gave appeared equally 
intense with that of the field. For purposes of comparison careful de- 
terminations were made of the periphery-values on three normal subjects 
as well as on a, deuteranopic subject (Professor Nagel). The resulting 
tables and curves show that for the deuteranope the brightest point of the 
spectrum (seen peripherally) lies at wave-length 601, while for the normal 
eye it lies at 581; and these figures compare interestingly with von Kries’s 
determinations for the protanopic eye, where the greatest periphery-value 
was found to be at wave-length 557. The periphery-values for the deuter- 
anopic eye in question were found to be approximately the same as the 
distribution of brightnesses in the spectrum as seen (in colors) by the 
fovea. E. B. Horr. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Beobachtungen an einem Fall von totaler Farbenblindheit des Netzhaut- 
zentrums in einem und von Violetblindheit des anderen Auges. Dr. 
Hans Piven. Zettschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, Bd. 38, 1905, S. 155. 

This paper is of special interest because the subject investigated pos- 
sessed two kinds of color-blindness, along with fairly correct color vision 
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on the peripheral portion of one eye. So complicated a case brings out 
the imperfection of the ordinary color tests. Since in the right eye the 
defects of vision were mainly confined to the retina, the Holmgren skein- 
method, for instance, would have made the vision seem more adequate 
than it was. The subject was able out of twenty skeins of greenish tone 
to lay the yellower tones in one pile and the bluer ones in another. The 
green and violet test-skeins, however, were not correctly matched. The 
test with Stilling’s tables would have shown the subject to be totally color- 
blind! Nagel’s tables showed the fovea of the right eye to be totally 
color-blind, while the left eye was somewhat better off. Since the periph- 
eral portions of both retine were but slightly defective, the subject was 
able to afford interesting data as to the color of spectral lights seen 
foveally; for the right fovea, for instance, he declared that the boundary 
between green and blue lay at a point which is distinctly more yellow 
than green for the normal eye. A table of comparisons by the two eyes 
is given of colors of various wave-lengths. 

The time and range of dark-adaptation of both peripheries were wholly 
normal. The sensitiveness to brightness-differences was also normal. 
Then, moreover, “all the color equations between homogeneous or mixed 
lights which were valid for my normal eye were also acknowledged to be 
correct by the color-blind subject. . . . Doubtless this result strongly 
favors the view that we have here to do with reduction types of the normal 
color apparatus.” The right fovea, although totally color-blind, showed 
(when light adapted) the same stimulation values as the normal fovea, 
that is, the brightness values for this color-blind fovea had the same dis- 
tribution as they have when the spectrum is seen in colors by the normal 
(light adapted) fovea. In other words, ‘the relative irritability of the 
central cones has remained quantitatively the same, although the power 
of distinct color perception is wholly absent.’ The left foveal region was 
found to yield a dichromatic system and was, in fact, violet-blind, or 
tritanopie. 

This violet-blindness ranges itself easily under the Young-Helmholtz 
three-color theory, and is closely comparable to the case described by 
Konig. “The explanation for the total color-blindness of the cone appa- 
ratus [in the right fovea] whereby the color qualities of the light sensa- 
tions are completely absent, while the brightness values remain, can 
hardly be deduced from the Young-Helmholtz theory as at present con- 
ceived: for according to this theory, in the absence of all three components 
of the color apparatus, not total color-blindness, but absolute blindness 
of the cones would result. And we should expect merely a persistence 
of the rod functions, that is, typical color-blindness, with its characteristic 
brightness relations. For this case, therefore, some fundamental modifi- 
cations of the Helmholtz theory must be proposed.” The case is also 
incompatible with the Hering theory. “If the rod-theory is adduced as 
an explanation of typical, total color-blindness, and the doctrine of the 
specific brightness values of colors is dropped, then, indeed, the above 
findings are no longer at variance with the Hering theory.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. E, B. Hott. 
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The Place of Mental Imagery and Memory among Mental Functions. 
F. Kuntmann. American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XVI., No. 3, 
July, 1905. Pp. 337-356. 

Dr. Kuhlmann considers these two topics in two main divisions: 
(1) The relation to the ability to learn and (2) the réle in human life. 
Under (1) comes evolution as a method of race learning, the fact that the 
individual learns some things without conscious life and that the image 
is a factor in the ability to learn. Under (2) he notes the influence of 
language, the limitations of our immediate sensory data, and reason and 
science as a means of guiding conduct. The paper adds nothing to what 
is already known concerning the imaging function but well resumes the 
work of Bentley, Thorndike and others that closely touches upon this 
point. Of the nineteen pages of the article the direct quotations take up 
three and the rest is largely a résumé. 


Witrrip Lay. 
New YorRK CIty. 
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VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHI- 
LOSOPHIE UND SOZIOLOGIE, August, 1905. Bemerkungen wber 
die Metaphystk in der Ostwald’schen Energetik (pp. 287-333): F. W. 
Apter. —- From the standpoint of Mach and Avenarius Ostwald’s theory 
of energy is metaphysical in that it goes beyond the ‘ Prinzipialkoordina- 
tionen’ in which ‘I’ am ‘central member,’ and, in place of hypotheses 
or expectations of the ‘I,’ ‘ introjects’ energy as substance, a permanent 
possibility in things-in-themselves. For Mach, as exemplified in his defi- 
nition of mass, the laws of nature alone are substantial (7. e., permanent). 
Ostwald’s distinction between intensities and capacities is quite arbitrary. 
N. W. Bugajew und die idealistischen Probleme der Moskaner mathe- 
matischen Schule (pp. 336-387): W. ALExEJEFF.—Bugajew’s life and 
publications. The true scientific and philosophic world-view can come 
only througn the simultaneous application of (1) mathematical analysis, 
which exhibits the continuity of phenomena, the inflexibility of their laws, 
which grasps their elements, combines them, and presents their whole 
past and future, and of (2) arithmology, which deals with the esthetic 
and ethical sides of the world, with individuality and freedom. Ueber 
Lehren vom Wesen des Seins, besonders in neuester Zeit (pp. 389-420) : 
K. Getsster.— A survey of the uses of the term ‘being’ throughout the 
history of philosophy, closing with the author’s position, that, though we 
speak of different degrees or grades of being, the actual being we mean 
is nothing but the relations between those several grades of being. 
Besprechungen—W. Lexis, Abhandlungen zur Theorie der Bevélkerungs- 
und Moralstatistik: F. Oppenuermer. K. Joél, Nietzsche und die 
Romantik: R. Ricuter. F. Jodl, Ludwig Feuerbach: R. Ricuter. J. 
Freudenthal, Spinoza, sein Leben und seine Lehre; R. RicHTEr. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue British Academy has just issued the first volume of its proceed- 
ings. Among the papers, we note the following as of especial interest to 
readers of this JourNAL: ‘Idealism and the Theory of Knowledge,’ by 
Professor Edward Caird; ‘ The Centenary of Kant’s Death,’ by Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson; and ‘John Locke as a Factor in Modern Thought,’ by 
Professor A. Campbell Fraser. 

Tue ‘ Buddhistischer Verlag,’ in Leipzig, publishes Der Buddhist, 
edited by Karl B. Seidenstricker. There is a supplementary sheet en- 
titled Die Buddhistische Welt. The purpose of the journal is to make 
the western world better acquainted with Buddhism, and the publications 
promise valuable contributions to the study of comparative religion. 


Proressor Howarp C. Warren, of Princeton University, withdraws 
from the position of business manager of the publications of The Psy- 
chological Review. He will be succeeded by Dr. J. W. Baird, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Professor Warren retains his editorial posi- 
tion on The Psychological Bulletin and The Psychological Index. 

Votume V. of the proceedings of the Aristotelian Society has been 
issued by Williams and Norgate. The volume comprises the papers read 
during 1904-5, an abstract of minutes, and the report of the executive 
committee. 








